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of the station an immense crowd was waiting to receive
us. It consisted of the police, the officials of all grades,
and most of the better class of inhabitants. They had
come to show their loyalty, and they expressed it in terms
so enthusiastic as, for the time, caused me in some degree
to believe in it.
The sights we beheld as we drove on raised misgiv-
ings. The English houses had all been destroyed; we
passed only bare walls blackened with smoke, and gardens
strewn with cinders and the fragments of furniture.
Having searched in vain for a roof to shelter us, I decided
to accept the offer of the Seths, and for the present to
take up our residence in their house in the city.
I had resided many years in India, but so apart did we
English live from the natives, that of their habits of life
among themselves I was nearly entirely ignorant. The
prospect of entering the house of the Seths had for rne all
the charm of adventure. The hot weather twilight is so
short that it was dark by the time we reached the city.
We drove through the barricade I had lately thrown
up, and proceeded along a narrow lane of low mud-houses.
It presently widened, and the houses rose to lofty edifices,
whose summits, in the darkness, we could only dimly dis-
tinguish. The lower storeys consisted of shops, brightly
lighted by a profusion of small earthen lamps. The street
was densely crowded, but the reception afforded me was
very different from that which had been given rne at the
station. No one made way, no one saluted; the only
notice we attracted was defiant and insolent glances.
Before long the carriage came to a stop, and, by the
light of the lamps, I perceived that we had arrived at a
huge wooden barricade, stretching right across the street
from side to side. A mob of armed men swarmed before
it. They were dressed in every variety of costume, and